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CHAPTER XII. 
is the fairest light- on earth. She had attained 


BY F. M. F. SKENE, “a4 STORY OF VIONVILLE.” 





wuz shadows thick and dark were thus 

gathering round the morning of Irene Clive’s 

young life, for May Bathurst the whole world was 

bathed in the sunshine of that human love which 
VOL. VI. 


the summit of her highest hopes, the fulfilment 

of her heart’s desire, and she was happy with a 

wild ecstatic happiness which seemed to steep her 
294 
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whole being in its absorbing sweetness. Truly it 
is not less strange than terrible when one human 
being loves another, as May Bathurst loved Sydney 
Leigh, dust clinging to dust, ashes to ashes, the 
perishing to the perishable! With certain death, 
with inevitable parting, waiting surely on the path 
before them, subject meanwhile to all the chance and 
change of this uncertain life, it seems, indeed, a 
mournful madness, when all the immense capacity of 
an immortal soul for love and faithfulness is lavished 
on a frail imperfect being, possibly unworthy, pos- 
sibly unresponsive, but atleast certain ina few short 
years to be dragged away from the most closely-cling- 
ing arms, by the common doom. 

Human affections are, indeed, the special blessings 
with which the wondrous sympathy of the universal 
Father has sweetened the cup of life, that has its 
bitterness for all who drain it; but the tender, yet 
awful words, “ Give me thine heart,” contain the 
certain truth that a love like that of May’s—exclusive, 
intense, absorbing, overriding all things else—should 
be poured out only at the feet of Him who is 
unchangeable Perfection. 

Some dim consciousness May Bathurst had that, 
in delivering herself up to the species of idolatry she 
felt for Sydney Leigh, she had weighted her frail 
mortal life with a burden beneath which it might 
well be crushed and utterly broken; but so long as it 
was only a question of probable suffering to herself, 
for his dear sake she was willing enough to take the 
risk of it. The one element in her present position on 
which it had become a sort of impossibility for her 
to look, was the unacknowledged doubt, lying far down 


in some depth of her soul, hidden even from herself, | 


that her promise to become the wife of Sydney Leigh 
had been indeed that betrayal of her allegiance to 
the Master whom he denied, of which the preacher 
had so strangely warned her. But it is possible for 
persons, even when sincere as May Bathurst really 
was, to deceive themselves so deliberately as to their 
condition before God, that they can lead a pure and 
conscientious life, full of good works and religious 
acts, while there is some secret reserve in the entire 
surrender of their soul to its crucified Lord, which, 
like the accursed spoil Achan hid in his tent, poisons 
the whole fair semblance of holiness at its very 
source. Nothing, indeed, would have saved May 


Bathurst at this time from her subtle and terrible | 


temptation, but such a searching, merciless examina- 
tion of her own inner state, as would have stripped 
her soul bare of all disguises, and left it naked and 
trembling beneath the very eyes of the Eternal 
Judge. She carefully avoided any such scrutiny of 
herself, however, going on from day to day, perform- 
ing all her outward duties with the utmost zeal, and 
so completely quelling any vague uneasiness she 
might feel, with resolutions to devote herself more 
than she had ever done to self-denying works of 
charity, that she succeeded in entirely auieting her 


conscience ; and flattered herself that she was ag true 
to her Divine Master, as in the day when she first 
gave herself to His service. 

| May was partly helped in this self-deception by 
| the conviction she cherished, that the preacher coul 
| not have been alluding to Sydney in the warning he 

| had given her, for she imagined it impossible he 

could know anything of the circumstances in which 

she was placed. 

There came a day, long after, when in bitterness of 
soul she knew how mistaken she had been in this 
impression, and when the echo of the warning she 
had neglected, rang in her ears like the dirge of all 
that might have been pure and beautiful in the life 
of her soul on earth. 

No misgivings, then, marred her happiness-for the 
present, and assuredly it was exceeding great, She 
lived in the light of Sydney’s love, and saw no shadow 
likely to obscure it in all the far-off future, for 
already their wedding-day was fixed. 

The truth was, it suited Mr. Leigh’s financial 
arrangements to know precisely what day Miss 
Bathurst’s fortune would be in his own hands, but he 
did not tell her that this was his motive for pressing 
her so urgently to arrange the exact period of their 
marriage. 

It was easily settled. The year of mourning for 
her father would expire on the 20th of October, and 
there was no reason for any delay after that time, so 
the 1st of November was finally decided upon; and 
how often did May picture to herself that day! when 
amid the soft, mild, autumn sunshine she hoped to 
kneel in the church of her own Combe Bathurst, and 
hear the solemn words pronounced which would bind 
her to the darling of her heart till “ death should 
them part.” 

Death! she had yet to learn that life can accom- 
plish partings bitterer far than ever death can con- 
summate, who does but endow with immortality all 
pure and faithful love! 

If it had been possible for May to feel annoyed at 
any plan of Sydney’s, she would certainly have been 
disposed to object strongly to the arrangements he 
made for the disposal of their time, during the 
months which must intervene before their marriage. 
He wished that they should go to London at once, 
and although it was true, as he told May, that he 
had to arrange his affairs for leaving the army 
altogether, this could have been managed through 
his agents, if it had not been that now he had no 
further suspense with regard to his marriage he 
| began to find Combe Bathurst excessively dull. Nor 
| was it precisely for the enjoyment of her society that 
| he persuaded May to take up her residence without 
, loss of time at her house in Grosvenor Place, instead 
| of going by himself to London, but simply because 
| he was not disposed to exchange the luxury and 
convenience of her well-appointed establishment, 
' for the discomfort of such a lodging as he could 
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ee 
glone have afforded on the scanty income he had 
at present. 

Miss Bathurst’s horses and servants would be 
quite as necessary to him in town as in the country, 


dl 
friends, while he enjoyed all the substantial benefits 


of living in her house. 

This was his plan for the London season, and after 
that he proposed that they should all go to Ems or 
Wildbad for the rest of the summer, returning to 
Combe Bathurst only in time for their marriage, as 
May was particularly anxious that the ceremony 
should take place in her own parish church. 

She agreed to all Sydney’s arrangements, as she 
would have done to any wish of his; but it was quite 
contrary to her schemes of usefulness, and even to 
her ideas of what was really right, to leave her poor 
tenantry so long without her presence and protec- 
tion. She comforted herself, however, with the idea 
that her aunt’s health would be benefited by the 
German baths, and that she was only following out 
her father’s usual custom by going to London in the 
spring, while Sydney assured her, with a touch of 
playful sarcasm, that if she had such a special pre- 
dilection for poor people, she could find some in every 
stage of want and misery in London. 

“That is true, and I hope to do what I can 
amongst them; but still they are not the special 
charge which God has given me, as our own people 
here undoubtedly are,” said May, turning her earnest 
eyes towards him. 

“All the more reason why those who have no one 
appointed to take care of them, should get a little 
help now and then from such as you are,” said 
Sydney, anxious to put her quite at ease, that there 
might be no risk of his plans being thwarted. “In 
the meantime, Jenkins, your bailiff, is a very good 
fellow, and will do everything you desire him amongst 
the tenants.” 

“Yes; I can give him very minute directions,” 
said May, brightening up, “and in that way, perhaps, 
I can combine taking care of the people here with 
doing a little good in London too; but in the mean- 
time, Sahib Sidney, I am working very hard at a 
private little scheme of my own, which will astonish 
you, I hope, some day, if I am successful,” and 
smiling saucily at him, she ran out of the room. 

“Benevolence is very fatiguing,’ said Sydney to 
himself, with a slight yawn, as he sank back into his 
easy chair. ‘I begin to think I shall find a philan- 
throphical wife a serious calamity.” 

May ran merrily down the long corridor, which 
separated the servants’ offices from the other part of 
the house. “I want Chunder,” she said to a footman 
whom she met; “where is he?” 

“Tn his usual place, ma’am,” said the man, open- 
ing a door and showing her the Hindoo seated cross- 
legeed on the floor, as near as he could possibly draw 





himself to the blazing fire in the servants’ hall, into 


| which he was staring with the unflinching gaze of 


his dark serious eyes. “We are quite afraid he’ll 


| get burnt some day, miss,” continued the servant; 


and it would be very easy for him to have rooms | 
ose at hand, where he could sleep and receive his | 





“he do sit so close to the fire.” 

“No doubt he feels the cold very much,” said May, 
glancing regretfully at the white muslin and red 
cloth of which his picturesque costume was mainly 
composed. She had once ventured to hint to Sydney 
that it was rather cruel to keep the poor Eastern in 
such clothing in the English climate, but he had 
scouted the idea of making any change, declaring 
Chunder would be so perfectly hideous in the Euro- 
pean dress, that he should net be able to endure the 
sight of him. 

“TI brought him with me mainly that I might 
have something graceful to look at amongst all the 
frightful English hats and coats,’ he added, and 
May said no more on the subject, though she often 
pitied the poor shivering Hindoo as he stood behind 
his master’s chair in the great dining-room. 

She made him a sign now to follow her, which he 
instantly obeyed, and she brought him into her own 
little boudoir, where there was as good a fire as the 
one he had left. Here she took one of the red velvet 
cushions from the ottoman and put it down right in 
front of the grate for him, where he instantly seated 
himself, showing all his white teeth in a smile of 
great satisfaction. May sat down on a low chair by 
the fireside, and looked at him thoughtfully for a few 
minutes in silence. 

Thus placed they formed a charming picture, 
which Sydney would very speedily have conveyed to 
his canvas had he been there to see it. The bright- 
faced English girl, with her soft brown hair waving 
over her shoulders, and her little white hands folded 
on her lap in strong contrast to her black dress, 
while the child of the East, seated at her feet in his 
snow-white dress, turned his dusky face to the fire, 
with a look in his ardent black eyes, as if he were 
almost worshipping the flames over which he spread 
his dark hands. 

With a tender earnestness May looked at him, for 
she had been trying hard for some time to bring the 
soul of this poor Hindoo as an offering to her Master’s 
feet, remembering, with almost unendurable longing, 
the glorious promise, that they who turn many to 
righteousness shall shine as the stars for ever and ever. 

When she first began to teach Chunder the doc- 
trines of Christianity, she thought she should have 
no difficulty whatever in converting him from his own 
faith, she found him so very much more intelligent 
and shrewd than she had expected. He was, in fact, 
a man of superior class, who had been thoroughly 
well instructed in the religion of his caste, and he 
had from the first answered her questions in a way 
to show that he perfectly understood all she had 
taught him. The stoical submission with which he 
listened, however, was very far from having the 
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meaning she attributed to it. She had taken great 
delight in teaching him—it was one of the good 
works which quieted the conscience of Sydney Leigh’s 
future bride, and she was besides thoroughly in- 
terested in the calm docile Hindoo. 

She thought it was time now to put his supposed 
conversion to the test. So when she at last broke 
the silence, it was to ask him whether he was so far 
convinced of the truth of the Christian faith as to 
be willing to make an open profession of it by 
baptism. ‘You have learnt to speak English so 
quickly since you came here that there will be no 
difficulty in that respect,” she added. 

The Indian turned slowly round and fixed his 
coal-black eyes on May’s earnest face. He looked 
intently at her in silence for a few minutes, and 
then said deliberately, ‘ Will missie let Chunder ask 
her one question ?” 

“ Yes, certainly; whatever you like,” she answered, 
eagerly. 

“When missie grow to be Sahib Leigh’s wife, will 
she leave her own religion and take his ?” 

“Chunder, what do you mean?” exclaimed May, 
flushing crimson all over her fair face. ‘‘ You know 
that English people are always Christians.” 

The Hindoo slowly shook his head. 

“Chunder know nothing of English people; but 
he know what missie teach him, and what Sahib 
Leigh say; if missie a Christian, then Sahib Leigh 
not one. He no go church; he no say prayers; he 
laugh and mock when soldiers read Bible; when 
chaplain preach in compound at barracks, he say he 
tired hearing that fools’ nonsense.” 

May felt her heart sink, and for a moment she did 
not know how to answer him. Then she said, tremu- 
lously, “‘ Perhaps you have misunderstood Mr. Leigh, 
Chunder; you knew very little English when you 
were in India, remember.” 

“Sahib Leigh say all that in Hindostanee,” said 
the astute Hindoo, composedly. 

May made a great effort to rally her courage. 

* Well, Chunder, you have nothing to do with what 
other people think. I have told you what the Chris- 
tian faith is, and if you see that it is the true reli- 
gion, as surely you must, it is your duty toadopt it.” 

He looked at her calmly. ‘“ Missie say that the 
true religion ; Sahib Leigh say it all fools’ nonsense. 
In Chunder’s land,” and as he spoke he stretched out 
his arms longingly to the East, “Chunder’s people 
all believe the same. Chunder keep the religion of 
his people.” 

May covered her face with her hands, ashamed 
and distressed, and with delicate tact the Indian 
rose. He touched the hem of her dress with his lips 
as he bowed to the ground before her, and saying 
softly, “Missie very good to think about poor 
Hindoo man, and Chunder love and thank her very 
much,” he stole away with a perfectly neiseless step, 
and was gone before she had time to look up. 





| great wilderness of brick and stone,” thought May, 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir was the day before that whick had been fixed fop 
the departure of the family at Combe Bathurst for 
London, and May, mounted on her favourite horse 
Sultan, was riding at a rapid pace along the road to 
the mountain farm. She had felt the failure of he 
efforts with Chunder very keenly, but as usual she 
avoided any acknowledgment in her own mind of the 
real significance of his words as regarded Sydney and 
herself. She tried to believe that it was simply her 
own inefficiency which had prevented his conversion, 


‘| and that he might become more open to conviction 


when he had a better knowledge of the religion of 
English people. 

Meantime she threw herself but the more earnestly 
into the task of arranging everything for her poor 
tenants, so that they should not suffer in the least by 
her long absence. She had left quite to the last the 
duty of seeing the poor sick child, whom she had 
visited on the day that had proved to be the most 
important of her life, and the painful recollection of 
her encounter with the preacher would have made 
her glad enough to have avoided altogether any 
further visit to the cottage; but this was impossible, 
as she knew the poor ploughman’s means to be so 


scanty, that he was quite unable to meet the expenses’ 


of his child’s illness, and she wished the family to be 
provided with all they could require till her return. 

Sydney was busy arranging for their departure 
and could not accompany her ; but she was rather glad 
to have the opportunity of taking a last solitary ride, 
on what she felt was probably the closing day of her old 
free life. When she lived at Combe Bathurst again 
it would be as Sydney Leigh’s wife, and she knew 
that she would no longer then be able to roam about 
at her own wild will, as she had done ever since she 
had ceased to be achild. Sydney had already gently 
objected to her riding out unattended by a groom; 
but she answered laughingly, that as long as she was 
May Bathurst in the old home where every one knew 
her for twenty miles round, he must let her have her 
own way as every one else did. When that name 
passed from her, then she would submit herself, she 
said, to as many stiff rules of propriety as he might 
choose to impose upon her. 

It was a beautiful spring day, and she felt ex- 
hilarated by the fresh mountain air as she rode 
along the steep path to the farm; while she listened 
delighted to the thrilling tones of a lark, who far up 
in some unseen blue depth was losing himself in a 
perfect ecstasy of song, and flinging down such 
wondrous strains of joyous melody that May could 
have fancied he must know some secret of great 
gladness as yet untold to man, or else that he had 
caught the echo of the music of that heaven, at 
whose very gate he seemed to poise his wings. 

“ Ah, I shall hear no such exquisite carols in the 
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with a half sigh, as she rode on, after remaining | when he wakes, poor dear, if you’ll just please see that 


motionless for a time that she might hear the soft 
warbling more distinctly. Did no instinct from the 
strange prophetic power that sometimes wakens in 


he don’t throw himself out of bed in his wanderings, 
| as he is apt to do if he is not watched.” 


“T can prevent that, I am sure,” said May, “so 


ys forebodings of our future fate, tell her in that | you need be in no anxiety;” and the woman gladly 
hour that she would hear a strain in London streets, gathered up the piece of bread and bacon, and the 
eweeter far than the lark’s sweet song, which would | can of tea, which was to form her husband’s one sub- 


enter into her very life, and echo through it cease- 
lessly till the dust of the grave should at last close 
her ears to mortal sound? No; fair as the spring 
sunshine on the landscape all around seemed the 
fature that lay spread out before her, and there was 
not a doubt or a fear in her happy trusting heart to 
cast even the faintest shadow upon it. 

May only stopped at the farm long enough to leave 
her horse there, and then took her way at once on 
foot to the cottage. She found the little child much 
worse; he was, in fact, slowly dying in the exhaus- 
tion of low fever, which he had not strength to throw 
off, He was tossing restlessly on his bed, half asleep, 
half delirious; and the mother, looking tired and 
desponding, was listlessly occupying herself with 
some household affairs. She gave a glance of eager 
expectation to the door as Miss Bathurst came in, 
which so instantly changed to an expression of dis- 
appointment, that May felt sure she had been expect- 
ing some one else. She welcomed the lady gratefully, 
however, and placed a chair for her by the bedside of 
the poor little boy. 

“TI fear he is very ill,” said May, looking com- 
passionately at the thin, flushed face and moaning 
lips. 

rab, he is indeed, ma’am. He gets no rest night 
nor day. I am sure I do not know what I should 
have done if the Lord had not sent help to me.” 

“You were expecting some neighbour when I 
came in, were you not, Mrs. Brown?” said May, 
looking up at her. 

“Not a neighbour, ma’am; it was Mr. Evans I 


was looking for. He mostly comes once a day, unless | 


there’s some one ill down at the quarries, and then 
he is so kind he stops with Charlie while I take my 
husband his tea down in the field; but he’ll have 
to do without it to-day, I reckon, for it is too late 
for Mr. Evans this afternoon, I am afraid, and 
Charlie can’t be left alone nohow;” and she sighed 
heavily as she spoke. 

“Can I not stay with Charlie while you go to your 








husband?” said May. “I will wait for you as long | 


as you like, and do my best to take care of the 
child.” 

“Oh, would you, ma’am?” said Mrs. Brown, 
eagerly ; “ would you really be so kind? I should 
be so obliged. My husband has had nothing since 
he went off in the morning, and it’s hard for a man 
to work all day fasting, but he can’t leave the plough 
to come the whole way home. I would make all 
the haste I could to come back, and Charlie won’t 
want anything except a drop of water to cool his lips 


| 
| 
| 








| stantial meal for the day, and with many thanks to 
Miss Bathurst, took her way down the steep path 
which led from the cottage and disappeared. 

May remained alone, looking wistfully on the dying 
child, and thinking with a strange feeling of awe how 
soon those ianocent eyes would gaze with unclouded 
sight into the dread secrets of eternity, and learn all 
that we, still lingering on this twilight shore, so pine 
to know as our beloved ones pass from our sight into 
the impenetrable shadow, and are seen of our longing 
eyes no more. 

After a time the child awoke, so fretful and rest- 
less that May had some difficulty in obeying the 
mother’s directions by keeping him in bed. He 
seemed especially anxious to go to the window, and 
at last she raised him in her arms in order to enable 
him to look out. As she did so she caught a glimpse 
herself of the preacher rapidly ascending the path 
which led to the cottage. A sudden terror at the idea 
of meeting this man seized hold of her. Almost with- 
out knowing what she did, she laid the child back 
gently on his bed, and with one bound passed through 
the door which led into an inner room, just in time 
to prevent Mr. Evans seeing her as he passed over 
the threshold of the cottage. 

Breathless and trembling, she stood in the little 
back kitchen, from which there was no outlet, feeling 
half ashamed as she heard him, quite unconscious 
of her vicinity, sit down beside Charlie, and yet 
lacking altogether the courage to go back and boldly 
present herself before him. 

Very soon, however, she forgot her own position 
altogether, in utter amazement at the effect pro- 
duced on the suffering child by Mr. Evans’s presence. 
It seemed to quiet him like magic. The fretful 
cries and entreaties to be taken out of bed all ceased, 
and there was only a little murmur of pleasure from 


| the fevered lips as the preacher began to talk to 


him with the gentlest tenderness. Was it possible 
that this voice, so soft, so low, so strangely musical, 
could be the same as that which had spoken to her 
in the harsh and stern accents she had learnt to 
dread so much? And how like a strain of lovely 
music, too, were the actual words he was saying to 
the child; telling him to be comforted, to grieve no 
more, for he was going home at last—home to the 
Fatherland of paradise, where the dear Hands that 


| had been pierced for him would wipe all his tears 


away, and lead him to the soft green pastures where 
bloom the flowers that never fade, and where the 
shining waters of the river of life flow softly singing. 
And as these words, so full of hope and heavenly 
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promise, stole through the little poverty- -stricken | | “ Well, ma’am, it was enough for him to know my 
room, the dying child grew calm and happy, and child was ill to bring him here ; for wherever there's 
tried with his feeble voice to murmur out his half- | want or sorrow there he comes as sure as the light 


remembered prayer— | from the sky. I can tell you, ma’am, that many 
“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, | time he stays all night by the side of them that’s 
Look upon a little child,” | dying. I never heard of him being at merry. 


while May felt that tears, which had gathered uncon- | makings or joyful meetings, but wherever there’ 
seiously in her eyes, were stealing down her cheeks, pain and grief there he is.” 
and her heart, so full of earthly love and hopes, “And is it true that he lives in a little hut no 
seemed to grow still, under the soothing influence better than those of the quarry men ?” 
of a far higher, purer atmosphere than that in which _—“ Yes, indeed, ma’am it is quite true ; for all they 
she dwelt habitually. say, he is a real gentleman with a heap of money of 
She could still hardly believe this was the same his own, who might have his carriage and horses if 
man who had inspired her with so much terror, and he pleased, but he gives it all to the poor; he seems 
moving noiselessly a few steps from her post, she took | to think there is nothing too good for them or too 
up a position where she could see his face distinctly | bad for himself. I have heard them say, he won't 
without being observed by him, and scanned it ear- | give himself time to take his meals if any one is 
nestly. There was nothing severe or stern in his ex- | | in trouble, but just snatches a piece of bread and a 
pression now, and a very noble countenance was that | | glass of water, and goes about all day long among 
on which she looked. Pale it was, and almost wan, | | the sick and suffering.” 


with black, deep-set eyes, and heavy masses of dark “Does any one know who he is, or where he comes 
hair flung back from his forehead; but there was a | from?” 


singular sweetness in the expression of his mouth, " No, ma’am, I am sure no one does; for I have 
and she noticed that, tall and gaunt as was his | often heard people wondering about it. It was quite 
frame, the hand which he had laid on the child’s hot | by chance, I believe, he found out how destitute the 
brow was white and delicate as that of a woman. | quarry men were, and that they had no one to teach 
Gradually the little boy fell inte a perfectly tranquil | them about God and heaven, That was quite suf- 
slumber, and when, after a time, the steps of the | ficient to bring him amongst them ; for he seems only 
mother were heard coming towards the door, Mr. | to live for his Master’s service.” 
Evans rose and went out to meet her onthe path,| “What a beautiful life!” thought May, “and what 
where, after a few words of kindly greeting, he took | an undivided heart must his be!” but to Mrs, Brown 
leave of her, and passed down the hill with his usual | | She only said she was glad to know she would have 
rapid step, and so disappeared. | ‘anil a friend to be kind to her during her absence; 
Then May came back into the outer room, and she | and then, after giving her an ample donation, she 
was rather glad to find that Mrs. Brown was not | kissed the white cheek of the sleeping child, and 
aware the preacher had not seen her; for she began | took her way homewards very thoughtfully. How 
to speak of him at once, as if they had met. | little did she dream under what circumstances she 
“Ts not that a dear gentleman, ma’am? I am) would next see Philip Evans! 
sure he has been like nothing else than an angel| On the following day she and her aunt were 
from heaven to me and my poor little boy.” established in Grosvenor Place, and Sydney had 
‘He is indeed good and kind, Mrs. Brown. How | found rooms for himself quite near to them. 
did you come to know him first of all?” (To be continued.) 














DEATH IN THE PoT.—I. 
A NEW APPLICATION OF AN OLD PARABLE. 


BY THE REV. HENRY ALLON, ISLINGTON. 
‘And Elisha came again to Gilgal: and there was a dearth in the land,” &c.—2 Kings iv. 38—41, 






|e) N) HE moral significance of these Old at the beautiful parable which it may contain. 
set a) Testament stories is very great and This is one of a cluster of miraculous things that 
ia a very beautiful. Hard theological are attributed to Elisha. There is no need to 








criticism is a bitter and barren thing, trouble ourselves about their miraculous character, 
mia) it hinders many precious fruits. A unless we be discussing questions of Biblical 
man ee up his mind that he will not believe in ‘evidence. At present we purpose simply a moral 
the miraculous, and he turns away with contempt and social lesson. Let us then take this little 


from every such narrative, refusing even to look , history simply as a parable, such as most Oriental 
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books abound in, and we shall find it singularly 
peautiful and perfect. This was the common way of 
Oriental teaching. You find in the Old Testament 
nothing of hard logical reasoning; the greatest 
truths are taught in proverbs and parables; a good 
analogy is accepted as a proof; and often the pic- 
torial lesson is very beautiful—full of fairy-like 
imagination and graceful simplicity. The Arab 
of to-day will tell you similar stories around his 
tent-fire, and if you would instruct him you must 
employ similar methods. 

The mantle of Elijah had descended upon Elisha, 
and the historian here brings together a number 
of miracles that he performed. Lach is told ina 
simple, picturesque, and inimitable way. In this, 
asin every other characteristic, the Bible incom- 
parably transcends all other books. 

It was a time of famine. Elisha came to Gilgal, 
not far from Jericho, to one of the schools of the 
prophets which Elijah had established. The sons 
of the prophets, destitute of food, were sitting 
before him. Under the high influence of his 
prophetic consciousness he commands his ser- 
vant to set on the great pot, and make a meal of 
pottage for the students of the prophetical school. 
With fine discrimination this command is ad- 
dressed, not to the sons of the prophets them- 
selves, who knowing that there was nothing in the 
house would probably have demurred, but to his 
servant, who had tearnt to obey his master im- 
plicitly. One of the students goes into the fields 
to gather herbs—not so much as a green leaf pro- 
bably remaining in the garden. Hither through 
ignorance or unmindful eagerness he gathers the 
golden fruit of a species of colycinth, which I have 
often gathered in Palestine; the foliage as well 
as the fruit of which somewhat resembles the wild 
cucumber. This is cast into the seething-pot. 
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| plenitude of Divine provision and power, they 
| cast into it. 
| I. The famine in the land presents us with our 
first set of analogies; and very suggestively and 
| painfully represents to us the social condition of 
'our great English cities and towns. Somehow 
| or other the natural and ordinary sources of 
| supply have failed us, and we see around us a 
| grievous destitution of those social, moral, and reli- 
| gious correctives, which were intended by God to 
| nourish the spiritual life of men, just as the fruit >f 
the tree and the harvest of the land are intended 
“for his bodily food. There can be no doubt that 
the good and wise Creator of men intended that all 
that men need for their manifold life—physical, 
intellectual, and moral—should be supplied to them. 
We cannot, without terribly impugning his good- 
ness, think that it is part of his economy of human 
life that men should hunger to death, or grow up 
ignorant savages, or become vicious and sinful. 
If, then, this has come to be the condition of our 
| human life, or of any part of it, something has gone 
terribly wrong, great culpability rests somewhere, 
| and a serious responsibility devolves upon every 
man to do his utmost to remedy it. 
| To prevent any possibility of misconception, I 
| may say that in speaking of the defects and evils 
| of our social life, I do not intend what I say to be 
| applied indiscriminately. Iam not unmindful of 
| the industrial virtues, the social comforts, the high 
| intelligence, the moral excellencies, and the great 
‘and holy and philanthropic religiousness that so 
nobly distinguish our English people among the 
nations of the earth. Here was death in the pot; 
but the pot was not entirely made up of deadly 
things, it was only the coloquintida, mixed up with 
the other ingredients, that was poisonous. 
But we may not extenuate the evil that exists 





When the men begin to eat, its poisonous presence | among us by setting over against it the good. 
is detected, possibly through its immediate and! The whole ought to be good; and if we have 
powerful effects, and in a great terror they cry out become so familiar with poverty and ignorance, 
tothe prophet, “O man of God, there is death in | irreligion and crime, that we smile incredulously 
the pot.” at the idea of their extinction, it only shows how 

In the calm consciousness of prophetic power | terribly moral evil has eaten into our own souls. 
Elisha commands that a handful of meal shall be | No doubt the wide spread of evil and its long 
brought and cast into the deadly mess; and when | continuance are disheartening enough ; but if we, 
that is done its poisonous qualities are neutralised with our Christian light and instrumentality, can- 
—there is no harm in the pot, the men eat not assail them in earnest faith that they will and 





thereof, and their hunger is appeased. 
This is the simple and picturesque narrative. 


let us take it, for our present uses, as a beautiful 


Eastern parable, which has many and important 
ilustrations in the state of society around us, 
and in the work we are trying to do for its healing. 
Our ragged church and schooi work encounters 
almost every element of moral and social evil 
Which poisons our social life. 
and teachers seek to neutralise the poisonous 
ements of society by the meal which, in the 


Our preachers | 


| must give way before us, why, we shall fall into 
‘the very despair and helplessness with which the 
‘best of the old pagans of Greece and Rome beheld 
' the dissolution of those empires. The first condi- 
tion of effective Christian work is faith—the strong 
conviction that these things ought not to be, and 
the holy determination that by God’s help they 
shall not be. 

If in our English society just now some of the 
best and grandest elements of the life of civilised 
nations are to be found, are not some of the worst 
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to be found also? Religious philanthropy, that 
love and pity for the wretched which Christ in- 
spires, and of which he is the great example, has 
done a very great deal. The zeal and self-sacrifice 
of British Christianity shines brightly in the world; 
but is there not also a great deal of religious 
Pharisaism and religious selfishness also? If all 
our religiousness were to express itself in vigorous 
self-denying activity, as some of it does, we should 
see a very different state of society. To come 
together on Sundays to worship, to meet together 
in prayer-meetings in the week, to be full of reli- 
gious sensibility and pious talk, are great and 
momentous things: would that we thought a 
great deal more of them than we do. But I must 
confess that I hold very cheaply the religiousness 
that expresses itself only in these ways. What is 
@ man but intensely selfish who is always found 
in church on Sundays, and always at prayer- 
meetings, and who is never found doing a single 
thing to bring others to church, or to prayer- 
meeting? One must hold very cheap the most 
unctuous talk about spiritual experience, and 
about loving the Lord Jesus Christ, if the prac- 
tical life does not show one single instance of 
Christ-like self-denial and activity. A man would 
show a great deal more honest and earnest reli- 
giousness if his place was sometimes vacant on 
Sundays, or at prayer-meetings, because he was 
ministering to the wretched and the sinful in the 
alleys hard by. Men who are really Christian 
workers, whose heart is full of the practical pity, 
whose hand is active in the practical help that 
made the life of our Lord so grand, very seldom 
indulge in sentimental or ultra-spiritual talk about 
their own frames and feelings; their practical 
work fills them with common sense, makes them 
earnest and utilitarian in their views of religion ; 
the practical spirit of Christ’s religious conversa- 
tion imbues theirs; they sacrifice themselves, their 
religious comforts and self-inspections, and find 
their highest religious privileges in doing good to 
others. 

I can only hint some of the forms of social desti- 
tution that the famine of Elisha’s time may 
symbolise. 

Suppose we begin with the physical man. 
Hardly dare we say that the poverty and squalor, 
the pauperism and starvation of our large cities, 
are such as should be tolerated among a people 
who religiously profess the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Christ himself spake of the poor, and spent a great 
portion of his time, and strength, and miracle- 
working in ministering to them ; but such poverty 
as is now the disgrace and curse of London, 
was never, I imagine, conceived of in Palestine. 
Scarcely can one take up a newspaper without 
reading of men overpowered and beaten in the 
terrific struggle for existence—families dying of 


ode 





a 
starvation; whole families destroyed by their 
wretched parents that they may not starve; miger. 
able suicides, such as that recorded in the papers 
not long ago—the poor wretched man hurrying 
out of life because fairly beaten into doing so, ang 
declaring that he “ would not pass another such life 
for two eternities.” God have mercy upon him: if 
prayers for the dead were of any avail, who would 
not pray for himP Who can pass the gates of our 
workhouses at night, or look into a casual ward, 
without a pang and a feeling of shame that such 
things should be in the midst of our civilisation, our 
wealth, and our Christianity? Granted that some. 
thing of this will always be generated by men’s 
own vice and folly; can we satisfy our consciences 
with this, while such kennels as the poor are 
housed in disgrace our cities and towns; while the 
conditions of health and comfort are disregarded 
by grasping landlords, and are not enforced by 
present laws; while our poor-law legislation is so 
painfully imperfect, and guardians and rate-payers 
seem hardened into connivance at manslaughter, 
sooner than make fitting provision for the poor; 
while we are so selfishly indifferent to the poverty or 
sickness of our next-door neighbour? Is not the 
condition of many of our agricultural labourers a 
disgrace to humanity? It is not the crowd and 
pressure of great cities only that we see; it is the 
unspeakable hardness and selfishness of rural 
landlords and employers also. Every now and 
then examples are brought before us which show 
how little real necessity there is for such a state of 
things—that it needs not a great fortune, not 
princely gifts like Mr. Peabody’s, but only wise 
solicitude and benevolent earnestness, and an 
ordinary sense of justice between man and man. 
It rests with the respectable, the well-to-do, the 
proprietor class, the Christian men and women, to 
say that these horrible offences against common 
humanity shall cease. One blushes more for the 
honour of our country, for the honour of Chris- 
tianity, at the state of things just now, than for 
generations past. It is a matter that concerns 
us all, every individual man and woman. We may 
all devote time and service to diminish this state 
of things; and this is the present form that 
our religiousness must take if we would prove it 
genuine and deep. Talk about the love of Christ, 
and about the salvation of our own souls as much 
as we will, but at any rate let us vindicate our 
sincerity in this by doing what Christ himself 
would do were he living among us. “Pure re- 
ligion and undefiled is this, To visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction.” 

Ignorance is another form of the famine in the 
land. Few nations in Europe have permitted the 
lower classes of the population to remain in such a 
condition of ignorance as we have done. To go 
among the very poorest of the peasants of Switzer- 
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land, or Germany, to say nothing of America, and 
in a day’s journey scarcely to meet with man or 
woman who has not received a good rudimentary 
education, and then to think of the Arabs of our 
great cities, and the lumpish ignorance of our 
rural population, is enough to make one’s ears 
tingle with shame. 

Absorbed in our money-getting, given over to 
our pleasure-taking, we have simply let the lower 
classes drift; we have ceased to feel that they are 
the brothers of their more-favoured countrymen. 
Over what little has been done, the miserable 
sectaries of religion and politics are wrangling. 
Notwithstanding the great and beneficial educa- 
tional measure of the last session of Parliament, 
and the almost passionate excitement it has 
caused, it may be doubted whether, even yet, 
national feeling is aroused to an adequate sense 
of the misery and wickedness, of the loss and 
peril of such a state of the lower classes. As 
in a hotbed, vice and crime are generated, and 
in police and prisons, and damaged property, we 
are blindly expending in remedies far more than 
the cost of educational prevention, while the edu- 
cational skill of more than one nation of Northern 
Europe is rapidly winning away from us the very 
manufactures which have produced our greatness. 

So blind and stubborn are we, that we still turn 
away from primary schools as no very pressing 
concern of ours, and the cry for education which, 
thank God, is beginning to ring through the land, 
is the cry of the ignorant themselves, who are 
instinctively feeling their disadvantage, and not 
the cry of those who ought to provide education 
for them. How few of us have really felt the 
education of the poor to be a personal religious 
responsibility ! 

Vice is another form of the famine of the land; 
great masses of our population left without 
religious instruction, or any that is adequate—no 
man caring for their souls. Our various missions, 
city missions, rural missions, ragged schools, have 
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done something; but how little compared with 
what needs to be done, and might be done, If 
an individual church organise a mission, it jg 
puffed off in the newspapers as almost a sublime 
instance of good doing, just because it is go 
infrequent. I am not competent to put before 
you a religious diagnosis of London. The very 
heart sickens, and the mind is appalled at itg 
spiritual destitution, its irreligious condition; its 
myriads of men and women given up to worse than 
pagan abominations—to drunkenness, and pro- 
fligacy, and dishonesty, and profanity ; its fraudu. 
lent commerce in high places; its shopkeeper 
peculations; its want of truth, and honour, and in- 
tegrity, in classes far above the poor ; its frivolity 
and utter selfishness in a thousand forms :—with 
much, very much, thank God, that is otherwise 
-—that is noble, upright, and generous. I fear that 
the moral and religious heart of England is tainted 
and diseased ina degree such as has not heretofore 
been known. Dishonesty, paltering with truth and 
conscience, hard and selfish trading, have produced 
disastrous effects upon those in a lower social 
position. 

Why is all this? why is our religious condition 
so unsatisfactory? It is not enough to say be- 
cause the ignorant classes will indulge in sensual 
vice. Why are they not checked in their sensual 
viceP First, because we ourselves indulge in our 
respectable vice—in our selfish and lavish worldli- 
ness—in our hard eager trading: and next, because, 
religious as we are, we restrict our religiousness 
to Sunday worship, or guinea subscriptions, and 
rarely think of putting forth any personal effort, 
or making any personal sacrifice to save men. 
How many have never seen the inside of a 
ragged school, or of a poor man’s den, or of a haunt 
of vice and misery! Religiousness is a cushioned 
pew, pleasant worship, and a critical hearing of a 
sermon; and godless London is seething all round 
us, its feculent waves surging up to our very 
churches, and wetting our dainty religious feet. 








FOR HEARTH AND HOME; OR, THE VESPER BELL OF THE RECOLLETS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


“Ye fearful souls, fresh courage take! 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are full of mercy, and will break 

In blessings on your head.” 
mex N a lovely spring evening, in May, 
1794, when the sun was already 
declining towards the western moun- 
tains, and dyeing their towering 
summits in gorgeous hues, a strong- 
built, middle-aged, military man was to be seen 
rapidly approaching a bridge that spanned the 





| turbid waters of the Pelice. 





At the same time 
an elderly man, whose garb bespoke him for a 
Roman Catholic curate, crossed the bridge from 
the opposite bank, at no great distance from which, 
on arising ground, stood the little Vaudois town of 
Lucerne. 

The faces of both the men were highly benevo- 
lent; and they both wore at this moment an 


anxious expression. 


“What cheer, Odetti?” cried the curate, as 
soon as they came within speaking distance; “you 
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are making for La Torre, I conclude—have you 
any good news ?” 

“Quite the other way,” said Odetti, coming up 
tohim. “You got my message, I suppose?” 

“And sent it on to them, but I doubt if it 
has been of any use, for it was only a vague 
warning of danger. There seems evil brewing— 
what is it?” 

“ Walk on with me, father, for I dare not delay 
for a minute. A scheme is concerted to fall on 
these poor people this very evening, at the sound 
of the vesper bell of the Récollets.” 

“What a detestable plot!” cried the good 
curate. ‘“ There are none in the place but women, 


"children, and a handful of old greybeards. All 


their able-bodied men are at this moment with 
your brigade, defending the frontier.” 

“Yes, and that makes the conspiracy so base. 
Hight hundred men are told off, who will make 
short work of it. You know, father, I am a true 
son of the Church, but surely that is not the 
reason why I should stand by and see these poor 
unoffending people exterminated like noxious 
beasts.” 

“That’s not my Christianity,” said the curate. 
“Noxious ! why, never were such harmless, blame- 
less people. While the husbands and fathers are 
defending the frontier from the French republicans, 
the wives and children are doing the men’s work 
at home, keeping the flocks, tilling the fields, 
and tending the silkworms. If the bishop sends 
me an injunction, I must attend to it; but mean- 
while I cannot let fire and slaughter be carried 
among these poor innocents without sending 
them warning, which, I regret, is all that I can 
do.” 

“T mean, at all events, to give them my pre- 
sence and hearty co-operation, if not too late,” 
said Captain Odetti. ‘They shall see that they 
have at least one friend among us. If I cannot 
save them, I can but die.” 

“Bravely spoken, and like a Christian! What 
offence has drawn on them this deadly punish- 
ment P” 

“A cry has been raised that the Vaudois, some 
of them, betrayed the fort of Miratone; whereas 
we know to a certainty not a single Vaudois was 
in the garrison. However, the pretext, though a 
false one, has served to get up a cry of ‘revenge,’ 
and the expedition against the unhappy men’s 
unprotected homes is already on its way.” 

“God speed you, Odetti! You shall have my 
prayers, my blessing—all I have to give.” 

“Farewell, then,” said Odetti. ‘ May we meet 
again soon, with relieved minds.”’ 

He rapidly pursued his course, which soon be- 
came difficult ; and he wondered, since it was so to 
himself, who had often trodden it before, how it 
would prove to the eight hundred, for whom there 


’ 





| was no easier path, though they would not take 


the same one. 

How lovely was the scenery in the lengthen- 
ing shades of evening! how soft the breath of 
spring! “Ah,” thought he, “how happy people 
might be here, if they were secure from the wrath 
and intolerance of those afar off, whom they never 
robbed or injured! Surely they might be allowed 
refuge among these rocks, along with the chamois 
and izzard.” 

He heard a boy whistling far below, and called 
his attention by a loud jédel. The boy looked up, 
but could not distinctly make out what he said. 
By Odetti’s gestures, however, he made out that 
something was the matter—probably a storm— 
and began to collect his flocks. 

Two little girls were laughing and prattling 
beside the path, and pulling wild flowers. 

“ Little girls, where do you live ?” 

“Up there, with grandmother,” pointing to a 
chalet high up above. 

“Go home to her, and stay indoors. Tell her 
she will know why to-morrow.” 

They looked surprised, but began to scramble 
upward on hands and feet. On strode Odeiti. 
Next he met a woman driving home a few sheep 
and goats, that nibbled as they went. She was 
knitting and singing as she followed them, seem- 
ingly in no hurry. 

“ Annette, is it you?” 

“Captain Odetti! is all well with my good 
man?” 

“ All well as yet, but you yourself are in danger. 
La Torre is going to be attacked this very evening, 
when the vesper bell rings. Make all the haste 
you can; there is little enough time for defence.” 

“Just Heaven! where are we?” she clasped her 
hands and looked up in deep appeal. Then, with- 
out caring for her little flock, she fleetly ran to- 
wards home. 

Odetti wiped his brow—he felt overpowered 
with heat; there seemed the oppressiveness of a 
storm, and yet the sky was clear. He hurried on, 
and came in sight of the lovely valley of La Torre, 
overhung by the tremendous crag of Castlewyys, 
whither, in the olden times, the poor Vaudois had 
sometimes been driven for refuge: there was not 
time to reach it now. 

The modest church stood on a gentle eminence, 
embowered in blossoming fruit trees, and sur- 
rounded with vineyards and meadows enamelled 
with flowers. A church, a water-mill, two bridges 
across a torrent, and the roofs of many humble 
dwellings appearing among trees, were included 
in the scene. The town locked like a mere 
village or hamlet. On a neighbouring height 


appeared the ruins of an old castle, once, perhaps, 
the seat of some powerful lord of the soil, but 
there were no nobles in the Vaudois now. 


A few 
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cattle were slowly wending their way homeward 
across the pastoral meadows. A cow, apart from 
the rest, stood loudly lowing, and made her voice 
resound through the preternaturally clear air. <A 
Bible reader would have been reminded of the 
fugitives fleeing unto Zoar, lamenting like a heifer 
of three years old.* 

All at once a confused murmur of many voices, 
blended with cries of terror and grief, arose from 
the little town. Annette had doubtless spread the 
alarm—women and boys could be seen running 
towards the town. Odetti ran too, and paused not 
till he was among them. 

“My friends,” cried he, “I see you already know 
the bad news. An expedition against you is al- 
ready on foot. I will help you to defend yourselves, 
and if I cannot save you, I will perish with you.” 

“Oh, true servant of God!” exclaimed a hoary- 
headed old man ; while several of the women burst 
into tears. But they did not waste time in 
lamentations. Under Odetti’s direction they 
barricaded their dwellings as well as they could, 


_closed and barred their windows, and collected 


great stones to hurl at the assailants. 

“Our husbands, fathers, brothers, all away,” 
exclaimed one of the women, “ when they ought to 
have been here to protect us!” 

“They are at their post,” replied Odetti, “and 
I can tell you that news of the plot has been 
sent to General Godin, but he thought it too 
infamous to be believed in. On my way here I 
redoubled messenger on messenger, who must 
have reached him long ago, and I hope have had 
better success. Cheer up, therefore; your men 
may yet come to defend hearth and home, and God 
will be our aid.” 

There was no time to say more; but each worked 
for dear life, the boys toiling like men, the girls 
carrying large stones, assisted even by the little 
ones. Some of the boys vehemently tried to 
destroy the bridges. Meanwhile the sky grew very 
dark—it must be near the vesper hour. A few large 
drops of rain fell: the sky gathered blackness. 

Meanwhile the messengers sent one on the 
heels of another by Odetti to his superior officer, 
General Godin, who commanded the Piedmontese 
troops on the frontier, made their appearance 
before him, having previously spread agony among 
the Vaudois soldiers through whom they passed. 
The general could no longer be incredulous of the 
danger, and the day was now so far spent that 
nothing but extraordinary speed could enable any 
succours to reach La Torre. His men besought it, 
however, with tears; and to repair his unfortunate 
error, General Godin ordered the Vaudois brigade 
to march instantly, while he himself prepared to 
follow with another division. 

Who shall describe the agony of the unhappy 

* Isa, xv, 5. 





husbands and fathers who now rushed towards 
their homes, precipitating themselves down steeps 
that even, practised mountaineers as they were, 
they would have shrunk from attempting under 
any other circumstances? They urged each other 
on with wild shouts, they prayed aloud in their 
trouble—“O Lord, help us! Good Lord, deliver 
us! Spare the mother and suckling! spare the 
feeble, grey-headed old man! Let not the enemy 
have the mastery. Save, oh, save thy children 
who put their trust in thee! because there is 
none other that fighteth for us, but only thou, 0 
Lord!” 

Groups of frightened children, who could hardly 
speak for crying, met them from time to time, 
Some of these were caught up in their fathers’ 
arms, or dragged along by the hand. Meanwhile 
the sky grew black as ink—large drops of rain 
began to fall, a flash of lightning rent the clouds 
and almost smote them with blindness, followed 
instantly by a crashing peal of thunder that was 
echoed from mountain to mountain with deafening 
uproar. Flash followed flash, and peal succeeded 
peal, striking the boldest heart with awe; a deluge 
of rain swelled the torrents that poured down 
the mountains and threatened to sweep the 
Vaudois into the ravines far below. ‘“ Oh, merciful 
Father,” they cried, “art thou leagued against 
us? The winds and storms but fulfil thy word. 
Oh, help us onward to those we love!” 

Setting their faces like flints against the tem- 
pest, they struggled on, though the lightning 
seemed to tear open the very ground under their 
feet. Nothing but unconquerable determination 
and deep faith in God, carried them forward. 
They dashed through the last torrent in safety, 
and again struggled on. Just as they came in 
sight of La Torre, a wan, faint streak of light 
broke through the lurid clouds. The vesper bell 
of the Récollets rang! 

“Too late, too late!” cried they in agony. “ We 
can avenge, if we cannot prevent!” And they 
precipitated themselves towards their homes. 

As they rushed into the little town, crowds of 
women and children flew to them through the 
drenching rain, and embraced them with transport. 
A chorus of voices assured them that the attack 
had not been made. 

The fearful storm which had not deterred those 
faithful men from hastening to defend their homes 
and hearths, had struck terror, as well it might, 
into the eight hundred who had undertaken to 
exterminate the defenceless families. Many of 
the conspirators never reached the rendezvous; 
those who did were dismayed and deterred from 
advancing in diminished force. They kept under 
cover and dispersed in the darkness of the 
night. 

Hardly an eye would be likely to close in sleep 
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that eventful night in La Torre. There was 
enough sense of possible danger to keep them 
still on the alert, but a profound thankfulness and 
joy at the seasonable reunion. The stout-hearted 
Odetti, who had already inspired every one with 
energy, was gratefully hailed as their benefactor. 
With dawn of light the men searched the neigh- 
bourhood for ambushed foes, but none were near. 
“Shall we pursue them?” was asked. “No,” the 


not by the strength of our own arms. Why 
should we smite them, since they have been with- 
held from wronging us?” 


{ 


answer was; “the Lord has gotten us the victory, port it, was still living in 1829. 


taken of it, unless this be called an indirect 
| notice—General Godin was tried by a military 
commission for suffering the detachment to quit 
| the frontier, even to defend their families from 
|massacre! He was acquitted, but shortly dis- 
| graced for having favoyred the Protestants, and 
dismissed from the service. 

| Odetti, who, as a firm Catholic, had been in- 
formed of the plot as being reckoned on to sup- 
Brave men who 





{set their lives at nought in a good cause often 


| outlive their enemies. A ballad, in patois, narrating 
| the event, was made and sung among the Vaudois, 


“Tt will be well,” said the oldest and wisest, | and perhaps may be familiar to many a shepherd- 


“to forward a representation to Government.” 
Which was done; and no notice whatever was 


, boy to this day: it has no rancour or bitterness 
i in it. 








THE USE 








HE pleasures of imagination, dilated 
& f upon by Addison in his charming 

124 papers in the Spectator, were treated 
24 of fr int of view only—the 

ig of from one poi y 

pleasure of recalling to the mind’s eye 
scenes and events of the past, and the being able 
to form pictures of, ana to fancy we actually see, 
things that are only described to us by others. 

To have the power of bringing before ourselves, 
in a vivid light, visions of fair landscapes and 
beautiful scenery enjoyed years ago in reality ; to 
fancy that the old familiar faces of those we have 
loved and lost are again around us; to imagine we 
hear once more their voices speaking in the well- 
remembered tones—these echoes of the past will 
ever prove a vast and constant pleasure, even if 
tinged, as they must often be, with melancholy. 

Doubiless, Addison at a later period of his life, 
when dissatisfied and wearied with the strife of 
political dissension, with which he was so utterly 
unfitted to cope; or when the keen disappointment 
attendant on his domestic life pressed upon him, 
sought for relief from the dreary present by 
dwelling on the brighter past. Perchance his 
thoughts would roam to Oxford, where he first saw 
the dawn of his literary greatness; the beauty of 
a scene often enjoyed would rise up before him. 
In imagination he again paces to and fro the 
shady walk which still bears his name; the sun 
sends a bright ray here and there through the 
boughs which entwine and interlace themselves 
high overhead. Above, the brsv rooks noisily pro- 
claim their presence; below, the periwinkle’s cheer- 
ful flower smiles at his feet; the silent deer lie 
couched in groups under the lordly trees; the 
sluggish Cherwell flows lazily along by his side, 
and the sweet chimes from the stately tower of his 
own College of Magdalen fall pleasantly on his ear. 


AND ABUSE OF IMAGINATION, 


But this particular pleasure of imagining the 
past, is an enjoyment almost peculiar to middle or 
to old age. Those who are on the brow and those 
who are descending the hill of life continually look 
back, and mentally gaze on the road by which they 
ascended, and the fellow-travellers whoaccompanied 
them on their journey. With the young, it is ever 
the unknown future that is to be pictured and 
idealised. In this active, busy, work-a-day era of 
the world there must necessarily be fewer dreamers 
than in days of yore, but women, the majority of 
whom have their hands only employed, possess 
ample time to “‘ build castles in the air” and to 
excavate dismal dungeons underground. They 
often let their fancies stray far and freely, and 
thus voluntarily bring much suffering, anxiety, and 
disappointment on themselves. 

I might relate innumerable instances to show 
what a false prophet Imagination often, if not 
always, proves itself to be; that gloomy dreams 
frequently sadden us unnecessarily, and that glad 
anticipations are often never realised. I could tell 
you how once, but a few years ago, when my father 
was reluctantly persuaded to leave his people for a 
short time in the care of another pastor, that he 
might seek to renew his waning strength and 
enfeebled health away from all the many cares and 
anxieties of an extensive and thickly-populated 
parish ;—I might tell you how I, as I looked on the 
wan face, used to picture it divested of its sickly 
hue, and the now gaunt and emaciated frame once 
more robust and vigorous ;—I could tell you how, 
when I read the constant letters from affectionate 
parishioners asking when the separation would 
end, I imagined the return home after the six 
months’ absence—what a crowd to welcome us at 
the station when we arrived! how pleasant and 








| joyous the greetings would be! how merrily the bells 
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would ring, and on the following Sunday what a 
full church of glad faces, eager and pleased to hear 
again the voice and teaching of their beloved and 
revered vicar! In outline, the picture was fault- 
lessly correct; but in detail, oh! how very, how 
painfully different. Suddenly, before the time 
allotted for our exile had expired, the dread Angel 
of Death came, and with his all-powerful sickle cut 
down the beloved one while in the prime of life. We, 
indeed, brought our father home, but it was only 
his lifeless form; his spirit had winged its flight 
to yet happier and more peaceful regions. At the 
station there was, indeed, a crowd of friends, rich 
and poor; but it wasa speechless, sorrow-stricken 
gathering—and there were greetings, but they were 
only a silent clasp of the hand; the bells, too, rang, 
but the mournful accents of the muffled peal told 
of “sadness,” not “joy.” We entered our own 
dear home once more, but the heavy and measured 
tread of those who followed bearing their sad 
burthen reminded us we must soon quit the shelter 
of its roof for evermore. Before the Sunday came 
rowd the massive doors of the old church porch 
were opened wide, and a vast concourse filled the 
sacred building. This, too, agreed with my 
picture, but the mourning garments in which that 
throng was clad, and its tear-stained faces, I had 
not seen in my vision, neither had I heard the 
rising sob, nor the solemn words which now fell 
with such thrilling significance on the listeners’ 
ears, “ Man that is born of a woman hath but a 
short time to live; ” “ The Lord hath taken away.” 

One more incident I will relate before I lay aside 
my pen, which is of even later date than the one 
I have already sketched, and I feel sure that my 
fair readers could, if they would, narrate many 
instances in which they had let their fancies run 
riot, as well as bear witness to the truth, that 
imaginative pictures rarely answer to the reality, 
and that there are the penalties as well as the 
pleasures of imagination. 

I had been married but a few months, and of 
course loved my husband most dearly; and though 
neither very young, nor (I hope) very foolish, was 
in that ecstatic state of bliss which newly-married 
couples experience. One morning, shortly after 
our return home from the honeymoon, the post 
brought a request that my husband whould attend 
a meeting that morning in the town of M——, 


some five miles away. Breakfast was hurriedly | 


consumed, and at half-past nine o'clock the drag 
was in readiness at the hall door. I, bride-like, 
sheltered myself behind a curtain to see the dear 
one depart. While he was talking to the groom— 
who was not to accompany his master—the horse, 
which appeared in most restless mood, pawing the 
ground and chafing at the delay, took advantage 
of a moment’s liberty, and started off round the 
narrow walks which skirted the opposite croquet 








a 
ground. His career wes soon stopped, the drag 
was once more brought to the steps, my husband 
seized the reins, jumped in, and the impatient 
steed rushed impetuously down the drive. I fly 
to an up-stairs window, and in my excitement 
forgetting the caution of the curtain, boldly gaze 
out on the highway, and see the carriage continu. 
ing its rapid career, until it is utterly shut ont 
from view by a turnin the road. I feel sure that 
an accident will happen. When I come to consider 
the pros and cons, I am certain that it must 
happen—that it is inevitable. It is true that my 
husband is a good whip, but then that restive, 
fiery animal, which has evidently had too much 
corn and too little work—how can it be safely 
guided through the narrow and crowded streets 
of that great and busy town, even if no harm 
befalls before that difficulty is arrived at ? 

These thoughts pass through my mind as I still 
stand with my nose pressed against the window- 
pane; but hearing the footstep of a passing servant, 
I am roused to a sense of my dignity, and hastily, 
yet sadly, turn away from my post of observation. 

Eight hours of suspense lay before me, how 
should I pass them? Perhaps the fresh air would 
chase this gloomy vision away. I put on my hat 
and strolled round the gardens. The glad sun 
shone brightly, the flowers were so gay, the 
perfume was so sweet, the merry birds chirped 
and twittered as they hopped lightly from twig to 
twig, the bees murmured contentedly while they 
sipped their delicious food, everything seemed 
light-hearted and full of enjoyment on this glorious 
summer day. Why could not I join in this uni- 
versal song of gladness? Because while I noticed 
all these things with my outward eye, my mental 
eye was busy picturing to myself, over and over 
again, a horse in mad gallop, a violent collision, 
the occupant of a drag thrown out, and wheels— 
any number of them—passing over his head and 
chest and legs, every part of his body severely 
mutilated by the catastrophe. Then I went 
in-doors and put on my thimble, and tried if 
occupation would subdue imagination. Still the 
picture I had drawn would haunt me, and so I 
added to it, and put in a few more details while I 
ate my solitary lunch. Afterwards I sauntered 
over the house and looked at my newly-acquired 
possessions, and then took up a book, which I 
thought I was reading until I found I was holding 
it upside down, and so whiled away the hours as 
best I could. I was now quite prepared for a 
telegram, or a mounted messenger, conveying sad 
news, and it was to look for this bearer that 1 
placed myself, about an hour before the time fixed 
by my husband for his return, at the upper 
window, from whence I could command a good 
view of the road. 

There was never very much traffic at any time, 
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Now 


but that day there seemed less than usual. 


Once or twice I had the excitement of seeing 
yehicles approach at quicker pace, and when a 
horseman came in view, then my heart fluttered 
fast and strong, and leapt into my mouth, as the 
saying is; but they one and all hurried on. their 
way, and left only a cloud of dust to mark their 
route. 

The minutes began to drag very heavily now. 
Surely five o’clock had struck, my watch told me 
that that hour was past. I ran to look at the 
cock in the corridor; yes, it was really a quarter 
after five. Just as I returned to my post of 
watching, I heard the sound cf wheels stop on the 
road. There was a cluster of trees at the gate, and 


|e ° : . ° 

| ing hurriedly up the drive which led to the front 
and then a cart emerged out of the dim distance, | 
gradually drew nearer, and then crept slowly past. | 
5 


these being in full leaf, entirely hid the entrance | 


to and the first part of the drive from view. I 
listened with eager ears. My aching eyes vainly 
tried to pierce the tantalising leafy screen. I 
heard the gate swing on its hinges, then gently 
close, and a moment afterwards saw a man walk- 


of the house. The case was clear. This man was 
the driver of a cab, in which was the shattered 
body of my husband. He had cautiously left his 
conveyance at the gate, and was coming to pre- 
pare me for the dire news. I flew down-stairs, I 
rushed across the hall with winged feet, through 
the vestibule, and reached the outer door just as 
the man was ascending the steps. 
pared,” said I. 

“Any knives to grind, mum ?” said the man. 

The shock those words gave me! the thrill that 
passed through me! I blessed the man, whether 
audibly or otherwise I shall never know. I seized 
my purse and presented him with half-a-crown; 
then, hastily shutting the door on his astonished 
and bewildered face, I retired in a state of the 
utmost confusion. What he thought I know not, 


“T am pre- 


| but what I thought, when a few moments after- 


wards I saw my husband driving quietly up to the 
door safe and sound, was—that to surrender one- 
self entirely to the power of Imagination was a 
delusion and a snare. E. C. 





THE 


SHEPHERD BOY. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


fame DDAS THE GREAT, 


King of Persia, 






came to a mountain, where a shepherd 
boy was minding a number of sheep; 
the boy was sitting under a tree, and 
playing the flute. The sweet melody and curiosity 
drew the king nearer to him. The open face of the 
boy pleased him; he questioned him about many 
things, and the quick, apt replies of the child, who 
had grown up without instruction with the sheep, 


astonished the king. He was still thinking of it when | 


his vizier, who had been seeking him, came up. 
“Come, vizier,” he said to him, *‘ and tell me how 

this boy pleases you.” 
The vizier came near. 

and the boy did not return one wrong answer. 


The king asked questions, 
His 
intrepidity, sound judgment, and frankness pleased 
the king and vizier so much that the former deter- 
mined to take him with him and have him educated. 

Like a wild flower, which, if the gardener trans- 
plants from an arid to a rich soil, soon expands and 
bright colours beautify it, so this boy was cultivated 
into a man of great virtues. The king loved him 
more every day; he gave him the name of Ali Beg, 
and made him his chief treasurer. 

Ali Beg possessed all manly virtues. He was blame- 
less in his manner, faithful and diligent in his office, 
liberal and generous to strangers, and, although he 
was the king’s favourite, modest and humble. That 
Which distinguished him most from the Persian 


2 


courtiers was his disinterestedness. He would never 
accept payment for a service; his good deeds pro- 


| ceeded from the purest motives—the desire to be use- 


ful to his fellow-men. Notwithstanding his virtues, 
he did not escape the calumny of the courtiers, 


| who saw his elevation with secret envy. They laid 


many snares for him, and sought to make him sus- 
pected by the king. But Abbas was a prince of rare 
qualities ; suspicion was too mean for his great soul, 


, and Ali Beg remained respected and in peace as long 


as his great protector lived. 

But, unfortunately, this great king died, and Sefi, 
who succeeded him, was entirely different to his pre- 
decessor, being full of mistrust, cruelty, and avarice. 

Such a sovereign Ali’s enemies had wished for, and 
their formerly concealed envy became visible. Every 
day they brought calumnies against the treasurer, 
which the king did not regard, until an unforeseen 
affair gave more importance to their accusations. 

The king desired to see a Turkish sabre, which 
Abbas had received as a present from the Turkish 
emperor, and of which he had heard one of the 
courtiers speak. The sabre was not to be found, 
although it was entered on the list of the treasures 
of the great Abbas. Immediately Sefi suspected 
that the treasurer had stolen it. This was what his 
enemies desired. They redoubled their aceusations, 
and painted him as the wicked thief. He had built 
many houses of entertainment for strangers, they 
said, and other public buildings, with great expense. 
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He came as a poor boy to court, and now he pos- 
sessed immense wealth. How could he have got all 
the costly things, with which his house was filled if 
he had not stolen from the king’s treasury ? 

Ali Beg came into the king’s presence as they were 
thus accusing him, and with an angry countenance 
the king said, “ Ali Beg, thine unfaithfulness has 
become known; thou hast lost thine office, and I 
command thee to render thine accounts in forty 
days.” 

Ali Beg was not terrified, for his conscience was 
clear; but he thought how dangerous it.would be for 
him to let his enemies have forty days’ time without 
proving his innocence. 

“ Sire,” he said, therefore, “ my life is in thy hands. 
Iam ready; the key of the treasury and the dress of 
honour, which thou hast given me, shall be laid at 
thy feet again to-day or to-morrow, if thou wilt 
honour thy servant with thy presence.” 

This prayer was welcome to the king, who told 
him so, and said he should like to inspect the treasury 
another day. All was in the most perfect order, and 
Ali Beg convinced the king that Abbas had taken 
out the missing sword himself, and left a diamond 
and another jewel in place of it, without having it 
noticed on the list. The king could not find fault 
with anything, but his mistrust had not yet left him. 
He invented an excuse to accompany the treasurer 
to his house, where he expected to find the costly 
things of which the courtiers had spoken. To his 
great surprise here all was different also. Ordinary 
hangings decked the walls, the rooms were not pro- 
vided with more than necessary furniture, and Sefi 
himself had to confess that a moderate citizen lived 
more expensively than the chief treasurer of his 
kingdom. He blushed at this second delusion, and 
wished to withdraw, when one of the courtiers pointed 
out a door to him at the end of one of the corridors, 
which was fastened with two strong iron bars. 

The king went nearer, and asked Ali Beg what he 
guarded with such large bolts and keys. Ali Beg 
appeared frightened, blushed, but recovered himself, 
and said, “Sire, I keep in this apartment that which 
is dearest to me in the world—my real property. All 
that thou hast seen in this house belongs to the 
king, my master; what this room contains is my 
own. But it is a secret; I pray thee do not desire 
to see it.” 





This anxious behaviour seemed to the suspicious 
Sefi to proceed from feelings of guilt, and he peremp- | 
torily commanded the door to be opened. The apart- | 
ment opened. Behold! four white walls with a shep- | 
herd’s crook, a flute, and a mean garment with ai 


shepherd’s pouch; these were the treasures which 
the iron bolts and keys guarded. 

All present were astonished, and Sefi blushed the 
third time, when Ali said, with the greatest modesty, 
“Mighty king, when the great Abbas found me on 
the mountain, where I was minding my sheep, theg 
poor things were my whole riches. I have kept them 
since as my only property, the memorials of my happy 
childhood, and the generous prince was so good ag 
to allow me to retain them. I hope, sire, thou wilt 
not take them from me, but allow me with them ty 
return to the peaceful valleys, where I was happier 
in my indigence than in the abundance of thy court.” 

Ali Beg was silent, and many present were moved 
to tears. But the king took off his robe and put 
it upon him—a mark of the highest favour. The 
envious slanderers were overcome with shame, and 
could never again exalt themselves in the presence 
of this noble man. Ali lived long, and enjoyed the 
reward of his virtues, love and respect, till his death; 
and after his death many were the tears shed over his 
grave. All the inhabitants of the city attended his 
funeral, and still by posterity he is always called 
the noble, disinterested Ali. X. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


150. Quote a passage from which it appears that 
the prophets did not always understand the meaning 
of the visions they saw. 

151. Quote a passage from Isaiah in which each 
division of the fourfold office of Christ is enu- 
merated. 

152. Give the chapter and verse in which Jeremiah 
refers to the Psalms. 

153. Quote the passage in which Isaiah refers to 
the deluge. 

154. Jeremiah mentions two lying prophets and 


their fate. Where? . 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 464. 

142, With reference to Christ not pleasing himself 
(Rom. xv. 3). 

143. Joel (ii. 13); Jonah (iv. 2). ‘Gracious and 
merciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness, and 
repenteth him of the evil.” 

144, Luke xiii. 21. The kingdom of heaven “is 
like leaven, which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole was leavened.” 

145. Barnabas, “having land, sold it, and brought 
the money and laid it at the apostles’ feet” (Acts iv. 
36, 37). 

146. John v. 19—30. 
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We shall be glad to receive any Lists which may still be out, as it is desirable to close the account % ithout further 


delay. A statement of the Fund will shortly be laid before our readers.—ED. Q. 
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